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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Tu Rex Gloriz Christe. 

The words of our Holy Father the Pope, whom 
we acknowledge as the mouthpiece of the Church 
and God’s earthly representative, have a weight that 
we can attach to the utterances of no other living 
person. Therefore, dutiful Catholics may be well 
advised to turn for a while from their morning, evening 
and Sunday newspapers, and from much of the other 
reading with which they strive to kill boredom, in 
order to read the latest message of the present Holy 
Father. His recent Encyclical Letter, which has re- 
ceived scant notice in the secular press, can be read 
both in the original Latin and in a worthy English 
translation in 7e Tablet (January 9th and 16th). 

The main purpose of the Pope’s letter is to institute 
the Feast of the Kingship of our Lord and to remind 
the world that many men have thrust Jesus Christ 
and His love out of their lives, and the majority refuse 
to give either Him or His Commandments any place in 
politics or private affairs. The Epiphany picture of 
the King to whom kings gave kingly gifts is a lesson 
in symbol to all of high and low degree of the homage 
of mind, will and heart which should be given to the 
only One really worthy of the full subjection of man- 
kind. 

Our Lord never claimed kingship in the sense in 
which the world understands it. ‘On many occasions, 
when the Jews, and even the Apostles, wrongly sup- 
posed that the Messias would restore the liberties and 
Kingdom of Israel, He repelled and denied such a 
suggestion. When the populace thronged around Him 
in admiration and would have acclaimed Him King, 
He shrank from the honour and sought safety in 
flight.” His triumphal entry into Jerusalem ‘riding 
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upon an ass and upon a foal the colt of an ass’ amid 
the acclamations of the multitude was followed by 
another procession and another cry, Crucifige—and 
this procession led not to an earthly throne, but to the 
Cross. The inscription that declared our Lord to be 
the King of the Jews was a Roman Governor’s jibe 
which annoyed the Jews, and was probably intended to 
annoy them. The only earthly crown He wore was a 
crown of thorns. His kingdom is not of this world. 
‘The gospels present this kingdom as one which men 
prepare to enter by penance. The kingdom is 
opposed to none other than to that of Satan and to 
the power of darkness. It demands of its subjects a 
spirit of detachment from riches and earthly things, 
and a spirit of gentleness. They must hunger and 
thirst after justice, they must deny themselves and 
carry the cross.’ In short, the Kingdom of Christ is 
spiritual, and is concerned with spiritual things. 
Christ is the King of our hearts. 

‘When men once recognize, both in private and in 
public life, that Christ is King, society will at last 
receive the great blessings of real liberty, well-ordered 
discipline, peace and harmony. Our Lord’s regal 
office invests the human authority of princes and rulers 
with a religious significance; it ennobles the citizen’s 
duty of obedience.’ 

The Jews reviled Christ the King with the cry : ‘We 
have no king but Cesar.’ The cry to-day is: ‘We 
have no king but self.” We in our days have seen the 
fruits of the corporate selfishness that expresses itself 
in an excessive and disordered nationalism. We are 
still reaping the harvest of four and a half years of 
futile war. A League of Nations that hopes to prevent 
the repetition of such criminal follies must not leave 
Christ out of its deliberations. If all would yield to 
the sway of Christ—citizens, families, nations and 
rulers—then, in the words of another Pope (Leo XITT), 
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‘will many evils be cured; then will the law regain its 
former authority; peace with all its blessings be re- 
stored. Men will sheathe their swords and lay down 
their arms when all freely acknowledge and obey the 
authority of Christ, and every tongue confesses that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father.’ 


A Guild of Catholic Workmen. 


Dom Theodore Baily, O.S.B., of Caldey Abbey, 
proposes, in the current number of Paz, the for- 
mation of a Holy Union or Confraternity of Catholic 
artists. He feels convinced that ‘something is 
obviously necessary which shall unite Catholic work- 
men in the first place to make their faith the basis of 
their life and work, and not solely an internal activity, 
and, in the second place, to make the needs of the 
Church and the liturgy known to them. It is impos- 
sible to look for improvement from any such union 
among the (ecclesiastical) furnishing firms. The basis 
of such a union could only be commercial.’ 

Therefore scattered and isolated artists are invited 
to band themselves together, they are bidden cease 
from floundering in the mire of idiosyncrasy and 
unite into a confraternity of prayer and promise—of 
prayer for the objects they have at heart; of promise 
to work solely for the glory of God, His Church, and 
Her service. 

Those who would care to know more of this Con- 


fraternity may obtain information from Dom Theodore 
Baily, of Caldey Abbey. 


Sermons in Stones. 


An interesting little ceremony took place in the 
afternoon of Saturday, January 16th, in the grounds 
of St. Dominic’s Priory, London, when the archi- 
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tectural remains of the thirteenth century Dominican 
Church, removed from Ludgate to Hampstead, 
were solemnly unveiled. The stones were unearthed 
in the course of preparing foundations for new build- 
ings on the site of the old Blackfriars Church. But 
for the timely intervention of Dr. William Martin, of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
these stone relics would have been carted off and dis- 
posed of as rubbish. The remains, as they now stand, 
consist of parts of two massive pillars, with their bases 
and capital, flanked on one side by some of the stones 
of the Church erected into an altar, which will be used 
for Corpus Christi processions. There the altar will 
stand, a reminder of past glories, an object-lesson in 
continuity, and an eloquent sermon in stone, preaching 
oneness of faith and oneness of family, which seven 
centuries have neither destroyed nor diminished. 

Dr. William Martin has promised to write for 
BLACKFRIARS, at an early date, an article on the old 
London Dominican Church, together with an account 
of the recent excavations and discoveries. 
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THIRD CLASS PILGRIMS 


A deal of fuss has been made one way and 
another about the Catholic Association’s Christ- 
mas pilgrimage to Rome; vivid pictures were drawn 
of the horrors of third-class continental trains, espe- 
cially at night : the idea of staying in Rome at anything 
but an hotel was supposed to be particularly revolting : 
while even the Association itself thought it necessary 
to print in heavy type a warning extract from the Bull 
Indictio Universalis Jubilaei urging pilgrims to accept 
discomforts in a spirit of penitence. 

Quite apart from the fact that, once a man has made 
up his mind to visit St. Peter, nothing will stop him, 
these vaticinators might have kept their breath for 
their prayers. There were no hardships; and of dis- 
comforts, no more than any healthy man or woman, to 
say nothing of a pilgrim, would regard as an amusing 
novelty. A pilgrimage is not necessarily and im sea 
penitential undertaking; contemporary English cus- 
tom makes of it rather a comfortable conducted tour; 
the Catholic Association at Christmas hit the mean, 
so that their 380 representatives of Great Britain and 
Ireland, having the right spirit, found the right condi- 
tions and could call themselves pilgrims without an 
incredulous grin. 

There were no hardships—but there was heroism, 
for not all the travellers were young and strong. There 
were many old folk and some in bad health, to whom 
hard seats and full carriages and sleepless nights were 
far more than a mere passing irksomeness. Their 
patience and devotion are to be remembered with 
humility, rather than to be written about with ful- 
someness. 

It has been said that this pilgrimage was democratic. 
It is a pity to impart political catchwords into Christian 
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worship; rather say simply that it was Catholic and 
that accordingly the poor in purse and the low in 
station were represented in greater proportion, far 
greater proportion, than is usual in English pilgrim- 
ages to Rome. Nor did there seem to be any difficul- 
ties of close intercourse between those of us who 
aspirated and those of us who did not: if there was 
any such difficulty, it did not survive the Santa Marta 
hospice in whose dormitories, whether they held four 
or forty, there was no distinction except of sex. 

All the Catholic Association’s arrangements were 
good, but the housing of us at Santa Marta was the 
best. No situation could be more convenient, for it 
adjoins the sacristy of St. Peter’s, and its very appear- 
ance, the cool passages, broad stone staircases, white 
curtained beds, bare wooden tables, spoke of decency 
and holiness—an effect I have not noticed in any hotel. 
And there were other privileges which no hotel could 
have given us: the Blessed Sacrament in Its chapel ; 
the presence of pilgrims of other nationalities— 
Austrian, Italian, French; the ministrations of the 
nuns; the meals in big refectories, where excellent 
food was put at the end of each long table and we 
waited on one another. 

Whatever individual and personal intentions there 
may have been, there is no question that the pil- 
grimage collectively was a whole-hearted and single- 
minded act of homage to the Holy See; and this act 
we were enabled to make superlatively well, better 
than we could have imagined, much less hoped for. 
All that we were allowed to expect was a possible 
audience : and the first thing we were told on arriving 
in Rome at about 11 p.m. on December 22nd was that 
we must be up at 6.30 for the Pope’s Mass. 

A very great deal, perhaps too much, has been 
written about the splendour of papal functions. If 
anyone went to that Mass expecting a ‘ show,’ he was 
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disappointed ; but he assisted at something far better 
and grander than could be imagined—Mass said by the 
Parish Priest of Christendom in the presence of some 
two thousand of his people, of many nations. Six 
candles, a bugia-bearer and a book-bearer in addition 
to the usual server, and the episcopal formula of 
blessing were all the differences from a low Mass in 
their own parish church that an inexpert eye and ear 
could detect; even the ‘prayers after Mass’ just as 
usual and in the vernacular—but the vernacular of the 
whole Western Church. In fact, each one of us 
heard in his own tongue. 

And in the evening of that first day, the Father 
sent for his English children, the last audience of the 
Holy Year. We passed up the Scala Regia in single 
file, under the lifted corner of a huge curtain, across 
the Sala Regale (passing a ragged woman and her 
three children wandering about—is it thus in royal 
palaces ?), into the Sala Ducale: a big double hall, 
its walls and roof painted, school-benches all around, 
a simple throne under a crimson canopy at the far 
end, with four of the Swiss in attendance. The women 
were seated on the benches and the men drawn up in 
two rows down the middle of the room, and so we 
waited for an hour, perhaps an hour and a half. I 
heard no complaint or impatience : the general attitude 
was that ‘ if we cannot wait patiently for His Holiness, 
for whom can we?’ Everything was easy and natural ; 
we talked and laughed and moved about far more 
freely than most of us would have done in a ‘ West 
End’ drawing room. From time to time, personages 
of fine manners and finer attire came to see that we 
were properly dressed—and now that we were all to- 
gether in review order it was obvious how absolutely 
necessary and right the Vatican dress regulations are. 
One whispered in my ear that if women wore decent 
black gowns and mantillas at home we should hear less 
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of their difficulties in getting husbands. It was well 
spoken. 

When he had separately and severally blessed each 
one of us (which he did as if we were the first and not 
the last of hundreds of thousands), the Holy Father 
seated himself, and we all gathered round, close up, 
for all the world like a big family of children about to 
be talked to by their father. And he talked to us in 
Italian for about twenty minutes, slowly, clearly, 
crisply, with a pause at the end of each sentence, so 
that anyone with two words of French, three of Latin, 
and a quick ear, could follow the substance of what 
he said. His words may have been ‘common form,’ 
but they came quite freshly, and their burden was that 
of a parent’s solicitude—the plenitude of the apostolic 
blessing on us and our families, our relatives, our 
friends, our homes and our work. For the benefit of 
those who picture the Vatican as a place of formalism 
and dull etiquette, let me record that our noisy cheers 
disturbed no one’s ideas of seemliness. 

If we met him ‘at home’ on this evening, on the 
next day we were to see the Vicar of Christ regnant, 
at the closing of the Holy Door. But here again pre- 
conceived notions of Petrine pomps were happily 
shattered. What could be more simple, fitting and 
understood by all than a procession up the nave, 
blessings with the Greater Relics, the Apostolic 
Benediction, and the return of the procession for the 
short ceremony at the Door? Certainly it was a mar- 
vellous procession. Swiss Guards, whose famous 
uniform appears to be made of the humblest material ; 
the Palatine Guard, absurdly reminiscent of pictures 
in the /llustrated London News of 1870-71 and splen- 
didly unmilitary : sixty abbots, bishops and patriarchs 
in white mitres and chasubles of an unpretentious sort, 
such as might have been ordered by the dozen from 
the Roman Burns and Oates: half as many members 
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of the Sacred College: the episcopal mitre and the 
papal tiara: the patriarchal cross, its Figure turned 
backward : and then he for whom alone we were there. 
In the past I have twice been asked if I could imagine 
Jesus Christ in the sedia gestatoria. And now I can 
answer sincerely that I can; that I can hardly imagine 
Him anywhere eise; that it is His place, above the 
heads of men but near enough to be touched and 
spoken to. 

English people are supposed to be shocked at first 
by the shouting and applause in St. Peter’s. Those 
around me suffered from no such inhibition. Fifty 
thousand voices and as many pairs of hands greeted 
the Vicegerent of God: if we knew no other Italian, 
we had learned Evviva il Papa: and for us English 
pilgrims in particular it was a shout of gratitude and 
reparation. 

Early on Christmas morning, with Mass being said 
at every altar and priests lined up to await their turn 
in the sacristy, St. Peter’s was a vastly different sight, 
but I was able to kill for my own satisfaction one more 
superstition about Rome. In a large side-chapel I 
came upon the canons of the basilica singing office. 
Who has not heard stories of familiarity bordering on 
irreverence ?—of snuff-taking, lounging, chattering, 
while paid singers perform. I saw no such things. 
Certainly their deportment was not that of, say, a 
choir of Solesmes monks; they were very much at 
their ease in Zion: but who have a better right so to 
be? And their singing of the psalms, rotundo voce, 
was a music fitting the massiveness of their surround- 
ings; assisted, too, by several lay people who were 
zealously exercising their right of taking part in the 
Church’s liturgy. 

The last English pilgrims undertook their pil- 
grimage to give homage to the Father of all Christians 
and to gain the Jubilee Indulgence in the way he 
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had directed. They did it ‘third-class’ because that 
was in accordance with their state of life: they could 
afford no more, many of them could not afford even 
that. They went in a spirit of poverty, expecting 
much discomfort, little consideration, no privilege. 
And they had their reward. Kindness, consideration, 
attention and welcome were given them on all hands. 
Not only were humble hopes realised: high dreams 
were fulfilled; they had taken the lower place, and 
at every turn they heard the invitation, ‘Friend, go 
up higher.’ 

It has already been called ‘ an historic pilgrimage,’ 
and that for several good reasons ; but the best possible 
reason will be if it was only the first of many such third- 
class pilgrimages. 

DonaLp ATTWATER. 


ECCE NOVA FACIO OMNIA 


God gave three gifts to simple man 
d they were very good, 

Stone for a house, Iron for a plough, 

For warmth and comfort Wood. 


Man stoned with Stones his fellow man, 
With Iron his warhorse shod; 

And Wood he took to make a Cross 
And on it nailed his God. 


Three gifts by sinful man defiled 
Jesus our Lord found good, 

Who, bound to Stone, by Iron was pierced 
And saved us on the Rood. 


MARGARET SWINSTEAD. 
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THE LAST BULWARK OF CHRISTENDOM 


IME was when English judges could say, without 
apparent insincerity, that the Christian religion 
was part of the Law of the Land. That was how the 
judges put it; what they meant was that at least 
theoretical acquiescence in Christian principles was 
assumed in those for whom the Law was framed and 
administered. In fact, that England was ‘a Christian 
country.’ 

The beatitudes were always, and perhaps neces- 
sarily, outside the Law’s purview. But there used to 
be some attempt to enforce the Ten Commandments. 
To-day, the blasphemy laws, though never repealed, 
have long been a dead letter. And the London traffic 
may, it seems, be held up for a triumphal procession 
of any idol—whether it be the symbolical figure of 
‘Big Business’ or the living person of Rudolph 
Valentino. But not, of course, for one of the True 
Incarnate God in His own Corporeal Presence. The 
offer of such a spectacle being, one must suppose, too 
blatantly like wearing one’s heart on one’s sleeve to 
accord with the ‘grand old English Public School 
tradition’ of ‘ what’s done.’ 

A father used to be held responsible for his child’s 
welfare. And a child was presumed to be under 
parental control. Now-a-days the Law looks daily 
with greater favour on the interference of the ‘health 
visitor ’ and the school teacher (non-sectarian). And 
magistrates listen gravely to stories of how Tommy, 
aged ten, is ‘beyond control’ and unbirched young- 
sters file off in the full tide of impudence to the 
industrial school. 

At Common Law, murderers were hanged. Now, it 
seems that only those suffer whose crimes were com- 
mitted from some quite inadequate motive, as to avoid 
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detection in a petty theft or the inconvenience of a 
divorce suit. ‘These moral lunatics, if poor, are still 
hanged. The richer homicide can employ eminent 
medical men to talk of Freudian ‘complexes’ and, in 
due course, become the mainstay of the Broadmoor 
cricket eleven. 

Since the decay of the ‘ superstition’ of sacramental 
matrimony, the adulterer has never been put to any 
great inconvenience, while the Joint Stock Company 
has provided facilities to the ‘ financial athlete,’ such 
as the clumsy medieval robber never dreamed of. As 
to false witness, what sane man would expect to sus- 
tain a prosecution of Mr. Arnold Bennett for his 
misleading articles on Spain, published a few months 
since? And has not ‘ Maria Monk’ even after all these 
years of exposure still a free sale? 

The last two Sinaitic commands deal with matters 
of the inward disposition, and are not therefore suscep- 
tible of legal trial. But the tendency is all towards 
the provision of fruitful occasions of sin. And the 
new Pagan judges need not despair of spiritual in- 
fluence, since one of their number has recently been 
able, without rebuke, to inculcate in his court the prin- 
ciples of birth control—which, by the way, is still 
technically a crime. 

The administration of the Law of England is, in 
fact, being brought ‘up to date.’ Christianity, in this 
as in other countries of old ‘ Christendom,’ is becom- 
ing more and more ‘a sign to be contradicted,’ not 
merely in the practice of the people but in the theory 
of officialdom. 

In noting the progress of this movement during 
recent years, the observer is struck by one peculiar 
anomaly. Even the Pagan Law Courts and the Pagan 
or Jewish—business man still date their correspon- 
dence from the Incarnation. The Neo-Pagan world 
has not yet thought of paganising its dates ! 
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The Last Bulwark of Christendom 


But there are signs that even this last bulwark of 
Christendom will soon be threatened. The calendar 
is being called in question already. That is not a very 
serious matter. A fixed Easter, provided it were again 
to become a real Easter and not simply a spring 
vacation, has many advantages and no obvious disad- 
vantage. The League of Nations is now discussing 
a ‘reform’ of the months. That, again, is, in itself, 
harmless. The months we now use being, in fact, 
Pagan and never having had any official existence for 
the Church. But surely modern tenderness for the 
susceptibilities of all non-Christian religions will not 
allow the pundits of Geneva to stop at the months! 
Why should a Confucian, a Shintoist, a Hindu, a 
Mahometan or a Jew be forced in official correspon- 
dence to refer to an event the denial of which is the 
very basis of his faith? The League of Nations is 
supposed to be something wider than a League of 
Christendom. That is, perhaps, why it is already be- 
coming futile. Prophecy is notoriously unsafe. But 
the writer will be surprised if we do not soon hear of 
an attempt to introduce some ‘international’ system 
of chronology free of such an invidious insistence on 
the central fact of Christianity. Once accomplished, 
such a ‘reform’ would mean the abandonment of the 
last pretence that such a thing as a body of ‘ Christian 
States’ exists. There would be no official ‘ Christen- 
dom.’ In view of the present trend of governments 
and legislation in all the European States it might be 
considered an open question whether this would be 
matter for much regret among Christians. It would at 
least put an end to a gigantic hypocrisy ! 


HERBERT SHOVE. 
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leer or half-past get off from Innerleithen 

Station, southwards, in early days of January. 
Before you might know it you are over the Tweed, a 
Scotch river which has already acquired an ‘ English 
accent.’ There is plenty of water in its tributaries, 
and their little daughters ; the whole country is abustle 
with them. You catch no sight of the beautiful old 
house as you pass through Traquair Village and cross 
Quair Water. 

The scene soon gets to business. Before you are 
beyond the last fir plantation and straggling, bad- 
tempered-looking birches, it is evident that the country 
is of a high quality ; and if you turn to verify the steep- 
ness of the ascent, the view of Moorfoot, seldom 
disappointing, is fine. It is Newhall Burn against 
which you are walking ; the road in time leaves it deep 
on the right in the valley, the far side of which has 
become a vast wall of pasture. Only get the sun upon 
it and any sort of blue sky, and the effect is admirable : 
the grass tends to be quite pale; the bracken, squirrel- 
colour of course, provides the striking accent; the 
heather is sepia, and a scanty element. A few pockets 
of snow help; as may later the nearly black of a peat 
cutting; but not the outbreaking stone, blueish. The 
sheep are blueish too; here is a flock of ewes, watching 
the departure of aram, refractory without hope against 
the tactic of a fine border lad and two young bitches. 

The moor at the watershed, what with the winding 
road and the undulating ground, looks wild and re- 
mote ; though there is nothing specially fearsome about 
it, less than twelve hundred feet high and seen from 
a good driving road. Mountbenger Burn now over- 
takes the companions it would never understand, 
though the Creator enriched it with a soul: the man 
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and his expensive servant, the road. Ina mile or so 
you are down to cultivation, well reintroduced to you 
by the farm which shares its names with the burn, as 
usual hereabout. It is an old farm modernized; and 
it displays the handsome whinstone masonry which 
arrests the stranger’s eye in all the border. 

You are in Yarrowdale. The hotel at the crossroad 
is conveniently pitched for lunch; and it is a long mile 
to the next opportunity. Those who continue ahead, 
crossing the Yarrow, ascend by a road which gives 
excellent views, especially up Yarrowdale, with its 
inclosing heights in exquisite perspective; reaching 
the watershed, it divides into the two roads which you 
use this evening. For, having Iunched, your direction 
is St. Mary’s Loch; and it lies through a famous dale, 
and by a river of uncommon beauty, in its own refined 
way. For how the element of natural life and super- 
natural grace is varied. In all orientations, pant like 
the hart for the fountains, and you will not be far 
wrong. There could bea readable, reasoned diction- 
ary on H,O; discoursing of the mists in all their hues, 
densities and forms, metamorphoses, economies, cir- 
culation, until immobilized in insoluble, millenial 
glaciers. 

Proportioned to our scale, what are no more than 
invisible trickles upon the earth conceived as a globe, 
affect a thousand varieties, incidents, incapable of 
repetition, almost of comparison : the Treig and Spean 
issuing from Loch Treig, amber when transparent, and 
wreathed in whirling suds, is a course of water which 
satisfies the judgement, as it descends into its shining 
chasm of black rock: that is what a river should be. 
The bed of the Stratford Avon, so full of the element, 
moving imperceptibly, makes the river the only indis- 
putable thing the length of the legendary town. An 
anxious Wye seems anywhere to be looking blindly 
for its source. The rivers of the Dordogne run at a 
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selected depth beneath the surface of the province. 
Those of Iceland look to be geologically ancient or 
young, as we choose the epithet, and produce a sense 
of misgiving that nature is not telling the exact truth, 
such as the temperamentally unconvinced experience 
in the presence of those birds, beasts and reptiles with 
generic names ending in saurus. Nor yet all in one 
way ; for the river debouching at Sey@isfjérdur drops 
a step of uniform height every so-many paces, until 
rhythm in nature becomes a haunting thought, and the 
ice-lined rocks of its decor lose their interest; and the 
Jokulsa (in the north-east) achieves the terrible, 
simply. As to the Thames, it is the Thames for those 
of English speech, like a man’s mother ordained to 
be what it is, and right. While it is yet in Cotswold, 
we follow a classic example and walk with diversion in 
its bed, adorned with mints and mimulus; or feel per- 
sonally aggrieved at the vile treatment it receives at 
its rival sources from human, if not diabolical, 
savages. Hungerford, Kintbury, the blessed Kennet, 
with its multiple, varying channels; it is perfect in 
such a way that we would rather it were not discussed, 
even praised. 

Meantime the Yarrow has flowed miles, perhaps 
even changed its name in space if not in time; and 
it is still where we left it, and still the Yarrow, incom- 
parable; the river type, appealing to the Dee to 
confirm its claim; shallow, lively, bright; of a breadth 
and gradient almost designed ; straight without rigour ; 
and flowing in what a spacious valley ; among hills how 
softly pale-green, how rounded, unfussed by trees; 
without spots or any defilement; like a becoming toga, 
sine macula. Whenever you look the way you came 
it will not be for nothing. But you have reached the 
Loch, and the hills descend to its verge. 

“I see; a lake.” Yes, but do see; there is some- 
thing to see; something to praise, greatly. And the 
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difficulty is so to word such praise as to convince the 
absent. Either it must take the form: consult 
esteemed authors; or, if adequate, it must provoke 
the retort courteous : evidently the writer is an inhabi- 
tant, if not a native, of the only place on earth. You 
are keeping your eyes, and all of them, upon the ever- 
changing horizon, and you do well. Say there are 
twenty hills visible; it is hard to count them. Each 
has its outline; and each its colour, pattern; and per- 
spective, if the state of the light permit; but nothing 
to impair desired unity. A green-grown cart-road 
ascends on your right; follow it. It is a natural track 
shoved off up the brae, perhaps by a vanished property 
situated at the lake edge; it is easily legible through 
the rough, and gives improved views, particularly 
down the dale. You reach what seems the loch head, 
with some shanties and an ugly church; but the loch 
is boomerang in shape; and your road, evidently, 
without the fingerpost help, swings left to follow the 
margin of the water. 

Here all that is visible undergoes sudden enhance- 
ment. Before you reach the bridge over Meggatt 
Water, a tributary of the lake, and at the bridge, look 
all round with attention, in case you have before you 
the loveliest lake scene you will ever have the chance 
to behold; with half luck in sky effect this will pro- 
bably be true. Thus fora furlong. 

There are fears ahead which may have crystallized 
into calamity before your next long leave; not the 
transformation of the loch into a reservoir—dis aliter. 
Among the golden memories of things past in the sister 
dales there are disquieting rumours of the present, one 
of which seems to imply the early tinkering up of the 
district, with the assurance of accelerated services, to 
make of it a money-spender’s resort. There was, of 
course, some truth in what the Ghost said to the 
Bishop: folk must go somewhere. 
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There is a chain of two lochs: that praised ; and the 
Loch of the Lowes, linked to the greater by fifty yards 
of the businesslike Yarrow Water. You’ve to cross 
the bridge here; after you have inspected the Hogg 
Memorial, a touching expression of local affection for 
a big man; the intention in the sitting statue, with a 
sheep-dog and accessories, all in keeping and dignity ; 
as far away from the shameful Johnson as Lichfield 
is from Yarrowdale. His plaid is engraved with 
straight lines crossing at right angles (and pray why 
should not they ?); and round about, and on a scroll 
in his hand, are lines laudatory of Hogg, and therefore 
not by him: * He taught the wandering winds to sing.’ 
Over the bridge is Tibbie Shiels, now a place, one 
time a body (as old men say in Scotland). It is an 
agglomerate of fidgetty buildings, filled you may be 
sure with kind ungrudging hospitality. One of those 
who made the original name world-famous woke one 
morning and from a box bed in a kitchen called 
‘Tibbie, Tibbie, bring me the loch.’ He had used his 
foreknowledge to ensure overnight a sensation of thirst 
in the morning. As we see, there are two lochs, and 
he only asked for one. He must have meant the Loch 
of the Lowes, unless he was exaggerating his pangs 
of thirst. 

You ascend into desolate beauty; partly in xatura 
rerum; partly due to the late light; often at tne first 
sensations of fatigue, hunger, the little child in us 
stretches out hands to the loveliest person present; 
and more easily, with a maturer sense, to that which 
ravishes vision alone, and upon an unlimited scale. 
It is a quick rise; and the falling waters crossed are 
torrents; it soon offers you the advantage of looking 
over lower hills to what are great hills for this neigh- 
bourhood, Broad Law 2723, Dollar Law 2680. Fur- 
ther, a silent waste, of one green practically, and lines 
in harmonious conflict. The sheep seem to be recall- 
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ing the last man they saw; and for good reasons there 
are no motor vehicles. You reach, and it seems long, 
the summit where the three roads radiate : number two 
descending to the place where you lunched; the third 
which you take. Sounds return here. Tushielaw 
Burn has started, and is soon noisy, deep on your 
right; we are all hurrying for the Ettrick. It is easy 
enough going for men, enticed by the rewards of the 
day’s end. You reach the road Selkirk to Ettrick. 
We take it right, and are at the door of the inn. 
Peter Smith was warned of possible arrival after dark ; 
but it is still light enough to see a sheep. The days 
are lengthening. 

You were wise in this respect also, that you took the 
direction you did; for the plan of a day’s walk should 
provide for some development of beauty by the way, 
and increased contentment hour by hour. To-morrow 
you propose to follow Ettrick to the Tweed; but you 
would be wise too if you retraced your steps of to-day. 
For thus you would have the good sights ahead as you 
walk; and, throughout the day, the sun, if visible, 
would not shine in your eyes. 


Joun Gray. 
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MUSIC IN THE DIVINE COMEDY 
II. 


I N addition to singing and dancing, one other species 
of music is introduced in Dante’s Heaven, though 
less is said of it than might, perhaps, be expected. 
This is the music of the spheres. The idea that the 
movement of the planetary spheres caused them to 
emit sound was first scientifically expounded by Pytha- 
goras, but the myth of sphere-music is of earlier origin, 
for the seven strings of the lyre and seven pipes of the 
syrinx are said to have been made to correspond with 
the seven notes of the spheres. The Pythagorean doc- 
trine, though rejected by Aristotle,’ was accepted by 
many philosophers, and becoming widely known 
through the teaching of the neo-pythagorean Nico- 
machus of Gerasa (second century A.D.) had a consider- 
able influence on the musical theories of the Middle 
Ages. The comparatively small use which Dante 
makes of it may be accounted for by the fact that the 
‘master of those who know’ (/zf. 1v, 131) declared it 
tobe false. It is natural to think that the idea of sphere- 
harmony, based as it is on numerical proportion, would 
have attracted Dante, with his love of the symbolism of 
numbers, and the mere fact that he introduced it at all, 
in defiance of the authority both of Aristotle and of St. 
Thomas,’ shows that it made indeed a strong appeal 
to him. 

There are only two passages in the Commedia where 
he makes distinct and direct allusion to the harmony 


1 de Caelo, II, 9. 


* Commenting on Job xxxviii, 37, ‘concentum caeli quis dor- 
mire faciet,’ St. Thomas says that ‘concentus’ must be taken 
metaphorically ‘ pro sola convenientia caelestium motuum qui 
numquam dormiunt.’ (Quoted by A, J. Butler, The Paradise of 
Dante, p. 8.) 
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of the spheres, Purgatorio xxx, 92, where he calls the 
angels : 

; quei, che notan sempre 

Dietro alle note degli eterni giri,’ 
and Paradiso 1, 76-84, where he is describing his ascent 
through the spheres of air and fire to the heavenly 


spheres : 

‘ Quando la rota, che tu sempiterni 
Desiderato, a sé mi fece atteso, 
Con |l’armonia che temperi e discerni, 
Parvemi tanto allor del cielo acceso 
Dalla fiamma del sol, che pioggia o fiume 
Lago non fece mai tanto disteso. 
La novita del suono e il grande lume 
Di lor cagion m’accesero un disfo 
Mai non sentito di cotanto acume.’ 


There is possibly a vague allusion to it in the line : 
‘La dove armonizzando il ciel t’adombra.’ 
(Purg. XXXI, 134.) 
The passage in Paradiso xx1, where Dante asks St. 
Peter Damian why ‘ the sweet symphony of Paradise’ 
is silent in this circle, looks at first sight like an allusion 
to the harmony of the spheres, but it appears from the 
context that the sweet symphony is the singing of the 
spirits (‘ qui non si canta,’ line 62). It is more natural 
to imagine that the music unheard in the seventh heaven 
was the song of the blessed in that sphere, than that 
the very music of the spheres itself, produced by their 
movement, should have ceased. 
Some commentators think there may be an allusion 
to the harmony of the spheres in Paradiso v1, 124—126: 
‘ Diverse voci fan git: dolce note ; 


Cosi diversi scanni in nostra vita 
Rendon dolce armonia fra queste ruote.’ 


If this is the case, it would seem as if Dante connected 
the harmony of the spheres with the harmony of the 
various degrees of beatitude experienced by the spirits 
Piccarda says (Par. 1, 70 ff) that the perfect content- 
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ment of every soul is necessary for the perfect blis: 
of all Paradise : 
‘Se disiassimo esser piii superne, 
Foran discordi gli nostri disiri 
Dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerne,’ etc. 


(Par, 11, 73-75-) 

Thus heaven would be less beautiful if all souls had 
an equal capacity for blessedness. The various degrees 
of bliss shown separately in the seven planetary spheres 
are as it were the separate parts of a symphony, con- 
ducted by the Divine Will, which is heard in its en- 
tirety, and heard to be perfectly harmonious, in the 
Empyrean. 

If the ‘sweet harmony among these spheres’ (Par. 
vi, 126) indeed alludes to the music of the spheres, 
then it would seem that Dante would have us believe 
their harmony to be caused not merely by their natural 
movement, but by the divine harmony of the spirits 
whose degrees of blessedness are symbolised by the 
positions of the spheres. 


In Paradiso 1, 76, 77, on the other hand, where he 
alludes to the Aristotelian doctrine that the movement 
of the heavens proceeds from the desire which all 
created things have for God,’ there is no suggestion 
that the souls of the blessed had any connection with 
the harmony of the spheres which, proceeding from 
their movement, and ‘ tempered and distributed ’ (line 
78) by God, was the expression of the desire of the 
spheres themselves. 

Music is introduced indirectly into the Commedia 
in many metaphors and illustrations, Several of these 
passages deal with instrumental music. 

The simile at the conclusion of Purgatorio Ix, after 
the Confessor Angel has opened the gate of Purgatory 


’ See Butler’s note on this passage, The Paradise of Dante, 
p. 8. 
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with the keys of Peter, can hardly be said to elucidate 
the preceding lines : 
‘Io mi rivolsi attento al primo tuono, 

E Te Deum laudamus mi parea 

Udir in voce mista al dolce suono, 

Tale imagine appunto mi rendea 

Cid ch’io udiva, qual prender si suole 

Quando a cantar con organi si stea, 

Che or si or no s’intendon le parole.’ 


(Purg. IX, 139-145.) 

If the expression ‘voce mista al dolce suono’ simply 
means sung words, as some commentators suggest, 
Dante would presumably have been able to hear all 
the words, and there would have been no reason for 
the following simile. It is difficult to guess what the 
‘dolce suono’ may have been. The creaking of the 
opening gate has been suggested, but this is not very 
satisfactory. The simile is interesting as showing that 
in Dante’s day, as well as in our own, organs were 
sometimes played too loudly for the words of the song 
which they accompanied to be heard. Considering what 
a crude instrument the mediaeval organ was, it is not 
surprising that this should have been the case. 


The metaphor in Purgatorio xxvill, 13-18, of the 
leaves bearing a burden to the song of the birds in the 
Earthly Paradise (‘tenevan bordone alle sue rime,’ 
line 18) is singularly happy. Bordone, the name of the 
large drone-pipe of the bag-pipe, also came to mean 
any kind of low droning accompaniment, whether vocal 
or instrumental, to a song, and the sound of the low, 
unchanging rustling of the leaves, blown ever in the 
same direction by the changeless wind, accompanying 
the variegated singing of the birds, could hardly be 
better described. 


Another simile concerning the accompanying of 
singing is found in Paradiso xx, 142—148. While the 
Eagle is explaining the salvation of Trajan and 
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Rhipeus, the souls of those two just rulers move in 
concord with its words : 


‘E come a buon cantor buon citarista 
Fa seguitar lo guizzo della corda, 
In che pili di piacer lo canto acquista ; 
Si, mentre che parld, si mi ricorda 
Ch’ io vidi le duo luci benedette, 
Pur come batter d’occhi si concorda, 
Con le parole muover le fiammette.’ 


There are two opinions as to whether another passage, 
Paradiso xiv, 118 ff, describing the song of the souls 
in the Heaven of Mars, refers to accompanied singing 
or to purely instrumental music : 


‘ E come giga ed arpa, in tempra tesa 
Di molte corde, fa dolce tintinno 
A tal da cui la nota non é intesa,’ etc. 


Dante sometimes used the word zota to include 
words as well as melody of a song, but the above pas- 
sage is usually explained as referring to instrumental 
music, ‘one by whom the tune is not heard,’ meaning 
one who does not technically understand the melody, 
but enjoys the general effect. Butler suggests that 
nota may include words in this passage, and it may be 
urged in support of this interpretation that in the 
Middle Ages stringed instruments were seldom used 
independently and very often used to accompany the 
voice. As far as I know, the question has not been 
raised as to whether ‘ giga ed arpa’ should be under- 
stood as referring to the simultaneous playing of the 
two instruments, or whether Dante merely means viol, 
or harp. The two facts, that the simile is used with 
reference to a melody (line 122), and that instrumental 
part-writing was not common in Dante’s day, incline 
one to believe that the latter meaning is the correct one. 


Perhaps the finest musical metaphor in the Paradiso 
is that in which the souls in the Heaven of Mars are 
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called a lyre, the strings of which are tuned by the 
Right Hand of Heaven : 


‘ Benigna volontade ... . 


Silenzio pose a quella dolce lira, 
E fece quietar le sante corde, 
Che la destra del cielo allenta e tira.’ 


(Par. xv, 1 and 4-6.) 


Here we have an echo of the idea that the whole har- 
mony of heaven is dependent on the perfect concord of 
every spirit with the Divine Will. Casini points out 
how Dante continues the idea of the preceding Canto 
in likening the blessed souls to the strings of an in- 
strument, and thinks the lyre is here mentioned on 
account of the sweetness of its sound, while Bona- 
ventura thinks it is because the souls were ‘dentro a 
due raggi’ (Par. xIv, 95) and spread themselves like 
the strings of an instrument to be played on. How- 
ever the metaphor may be commented on, its beauty 
remains the same. Lira is again used metaphorically 
in Paradiso xxi, 100, for the song of the Angel 
Gabriel, or perhaps even for the angel himself, as, a 
few lines farther on, ‘la circulata melodia’ may refer 
to the Angel, revolving round Our Lady, or to the song 
he sang as he revolved.* 


In the same way the souls which make up the Eagle 
are, when they sing separately, called ‘little pipes’ 
(flailli), and their song is called ‘ bells’ (squilli) : 


‘O dolce amor, che di riso t’ammanti, 
Quanto parevi ardente in quei flavilli 
Ch’ aviéno spirto sol di pensier santi ! 
Poscia che i cari e lucidi lapilli, 
Ond’io vidi ingemmato il sesto lume, 
Poser silenzio agli angelici squilli . . .’ 
(Par. xx, 13-18.) 


“See BLAcKFRIARS for November, p. 658. 
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—and the souls in the fourth Heaven are called tube 
(here no doubt in the sense of pipes, not trumpets) : 

' . Canto che tanto vince nostre muse, 
Nostre sirene, in quelle dolci tube . . . .’ 


(Par. xu, 7-8.) 


A simile showing Dante’s technical knowledge of 
instruments is that in Paradiso xx, 22ff, where he 
speaks of the controlling of the sound in necked string 
instruments at the neck (by the player’s left hand on the 
frets) and in wind instruments at the sounding-holes : 

*E come suono al collo della cetra 


Prende sua forma, e si come al pertugio 
Della sampogna vento che penetra,’ etc. 


The name ce/ra is sometimes applied to the zither 
or lyre, but here the reference is obviously to a necked 
instrument, a cithern or lute (the lute (liuto) is men- 
tioned in /zferno xxx, 49). The sampogna was a 
shawm or shepherd’s pipe. Possibly Dante uses it here 
as a generic term for any reed instrument. 


Among illustrations drawn from vocal music are that 
in Paradiso vi, 124-126, quoted above, where the har- 
mony of the different grades of bliss in Heaven is 
compared with the harmony of many voices singing a 
part-song on earth, and that in Paradiso viii, 17-20, 
where the souls appearing as bright lights in Venus, 
discernible in the planet itself, are compared with 
voices, one of which is singing a Canto fermo, an 
unadorned melody, while the other sings a Cazxto 
figurato, a florid or figured song : 


‘ E come in voce voce si discerne, 
Quando una é ferma e I’altra va e riede, 
Vid’io in essa luce altre lucerne 
Moversi in giro pitt e men correnti ... . 
The approach of Matilda to Dante in the Earthly 
Paradise is charmingly illustrated by a dancing simile : 
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‘Come si volge, con le piante strette 
A terra ed intra sé, donna che balli, 
E piede innanzi piede appena mette, 
Volsesi in sui vermigli ed in su’gialli 
Fioretti verso me, non altrimenti 
Che vergine che gli occhi onesti avvalli.’ 


(Purg. XXVII, 52-57.) 


The dance of the blessed spirits in the Heaven of the 
Sun is compared with the dances, common in Dante’s 
time, which were executed to the accompaniment of a 
song (ballata), the pauses he alludes to being made 
between the stanzas of the song : 

‘Donne mi parver, non da ballo sciolte, 


Ma che s’arrestin tacite, ascoltando 
Fin che le nuove note hanno ricolte.’ 


(Par. x, 79-81.) 


A third dancing simile is used to describe St. John 
joining the other Apostles, in Paradiso xxv, 103-107: 
‘E come surge, e va, ed entra in ballo 
Vergine lieta, sol per fare onore 
Alla novizia, e non per alcun fallo ; 
Cosi vid’io lo schiarato splendore 
Venire ai due, che si volgeano a ruota. . . 


> 


Boccaccio, in his life of Dante, tells us that the poet 
was in friendship and familiarity with all the best 
singers and musicians of his time. Two of these 
friends are introduced into the Commedia. 


Among the redeemed souls brought to the shore of 
Purgatory at daybreak on Easter Sunday, when Dante 
himself has just come forth from the ‘dead air’ of 
Hell, is Casella, a singer and a composer, whose art 
had given him so much joy on earth that he begs him 
to sing once more and console his weary soul. Casella 
at once begins to sing one of Dante’s own songs : 

‘Amor che nella mente mi ragiona, 
Comincid egli allor si dolcemente, 
Che la dolcezza ancor dentro mi suona.’ 
(Purg. ul, 112-114.) 
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But as Dante and the redeemed souls and Virgil 
himself are listening intently, Cato, the Warden of 
Purgatory, comes to rebuke them for their negligence 
and scatters them like doves. 

The song of Casella is, with the exception of the 
dream song of the siren in Purgatorio xix, the only 
secular music introduced into the Commedia. Dit- 
ferent interpretations are given as to the allegorical 
meaning of the episode. It has been said* that Dante 
wished to show that earthly pleasures, however pure 
and innocent in themselves, may, when excessively 
indulged in, lead men away from following the path 
of virtue and knowledge. On the other hand, the 
episode has been called a glorification and triumph of 
human music,° and a proof that Dante believed that 
the art can draw souls near to God, and is therefore a 
revelation of God. The latter interpretation is cer- 
tainly more attractive to musicians, but can hardly be 
correct, considering how severely the spirits that stop- 
ped to listen were scolded by Cato. 

Shortly before beginning the ascent of the mountain, 
Dante comes upon a group of souls who through 
indolence had put off their repentance till the end of 
their life, and must now wait outside Purgatory for the 
space of their own life-time unless the prayers of their 
friends on earth set them free sooner. One of these, 
who still seems as lazy as he had been in this life, is 
Dante’s friend Belacqua. He is said to have been a 
maker of musical instruments, and also a player, but 
Dante does not mention his profession. 

In conclusion, several allusions to myths connec- 
ted with music may be mentioned. The mythical 
musicians, Orpheus and Linus, are among the virtuous 
pagans in Limbo, and there are references to 


* By Bonaventura, ‘ Dante e la musica,’ chapter 9. 
* By Giuliani, quoted by Casini. 
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Amphion’s building of the walls of Thebes by the 
sound of his lyre (/zferno xxxii, 11) to the contest of 
Apollo and Marsyas (Paradiso i, 20) and of the Muses 
and the Pierides (Purgatorio i, 11). The greater num- 
ber of Dante’s references to the Muses, however, 
allude to poetry rather than to music. 


Truly, no musician can justly complain that Dante 
neglected his art, for allusions to every branch of music 
may be found in the Commedia. Song and dance, 
musicians and instruments, musical science and 
musical legend all find a place. The hope of the souls 
in Purgatory is expressed in song, as well as the joy 
of the blessed in Paradise, and if the singing of these 
latter was one of the ‘precious and fair jewels’ of 
Paradise, one of the most beautiful manifestations of 
the glory of the saints, the Pavadiso is no less a precious 
jewel of music, for it would be hard to find any work 
that expressed a more exalted idea of the art, or spoke 
its praises more worthily. 


BARBARA SMYTHE. 
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A MODERN DONNE 


T seems strange that the work of so remarkable a 

poet as M. André de Lujan, who is, moreover, a 
great force in the Catholic world, should be compara- 
tively little known in England. Though his last 
work, Le Miroir Divin,' has attracted the notice of 
some of our best reviewers, it has not by any means 
received the close study it deserves. The Miroir, 
like the rest of Lujan’s poetry, commends itself to the 
critic by the fact, only too rare in works of the 
imagination, that its thoughts and the way in which 
they are expressed are so harmoniously fused that the 
reader cannot dissociate the music of the verse from 
the spiritual life which it reveals. The following 
short notes, offered by one who has no claim to criti- 
cize poetry, are solely meant to draw attention to the 
philosophical and religious value of the book. The 
trend of the thought is already familiar from the poetry 
previously published by M. André de Lujan, a pseu- 
donym borrowed from one of the famous pilgrimage 
shrines of South America to conceal the real name of 
a distinguished diplomat. Yet, however great the 
beauty of his earlier verse, however lofty its intuition, 
it is now surpassed in the Miroir Divin, where the 
poetry strikes a note that is quite original in modern 
literature. Indeed, were we to seek for parallels to 
André de Lujan among contemporary English or 
French poets, we should discover them with difficulty. 
In point of fact, this book of French verse brings to 
the mind of the English reader the religious poets of 
the seventeenth century, the mystics Donne and 


*Le Miroir Divin, par André de Lujan (Paris: Bernard 
Grasset, 1924). 
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Crashaw, the pious Herbert. Not that there is any 
question of influence or derivation, but only of affinity 
in spirit. For the author, as for the seventeenth cen- 
tury mystics, all things speak of God, of the divine. 
The title of the book gives its measure; it treats of 
sublunary things, the Earth, Summer, the Dawn, 
Pebbles, the Little Cat, the Old Horse, the Ass, 
Trees and Flowers—in general and in particular. 
But in every poem, though with varying obviousness 
—in The Little Cat the intention might pass unper- 
ceived—the object treated is but a stepping-stone to 
spiritual contemplation. The author does not, like 
Wordsworth, stand awe-struck before the forces of 
nature, nor is he, like Shelley, snatched to rapturous 
intoxication; he does not conceive of the Divinity as 
immanent in the Universe, but as its creator—natural 
objects speak of him as the works of His hands, not 
as in themselves divine. Rather is he moved to striv- 
ings and reflections of piety akin—even at times in 
their far-fetched quaintness—to those of that highly 
individual poet, George Herbert, who, though a con- 
vinced Anglican, had a catholicity of outlook which 
strangely escaped the author of John Inglesant in the 
beautiful preface contributed to the reprint of the 
1633 edition of the Temple. Only where Herbert’s 
fancy is more often stirred by the spectacle of the 
church porch or other structure, that of M. de Lujan 
springs direct from nature, from the circumambient 
wind or fleeting clouds. Poets of this latter age have 
inherited to make what fresh personal use of it they 
may, the unhampered vision of the romantics. In such 
poems as Nuages and Les Oliviers, M. de Lujan ex- 
hibits in close alliance the direct and specific observa- 
tion of nature with the mystic sense of the spiritual 
import of all phenomena. The myriad aspects of 
clouds with their imaginative association, their 
dazzling surprises, are vividly recalled :— 
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Orfrois d’archidiacre, 
Purpurines nacres, 
Lambrequins de sacres 
Voués au massacre; 
Nefs d’apothéose 

Qui lentes explosent, 
Flambants simulacres ; 


Gloire inattendue, 
Ebauches fondues, 

Par les étendues 
Etes-vous perdues, 
Stériles maquettes, 
Qu’un sculpteur rejette 
Au néant rendues? 


But, for the poet, the vision is but the ‘ mirror’ in 


which is shown the affiliated reality :— 
Tel va l’humain réve 


Telles nos pensées, 
Sombres, irisées, 
Troupes dispersées, 
Courent insensées 

Au vol de I’esprit : 

Sauf quand Jésus Christ 
Les a maitrisées. 


In Les Oliviers, the individuality of the trees is 
closely portrayed, but the thought is carried out to all 
their sacred uses and associations to close upon the 


Holy Mount :— 
En petits chandeliers, 
Trapus, les oliviers, 
Etendent sur la brise 
Une armature grise, 


Feuille au dessous d’argent 
D’un vert pale, indigent, 
Ils ont comme les palmes, 
Des apparences calmes. 


Vous vites, arbres saints, sa nocturne agonie 
L’extase fulgurante, hélas, 1’ignominie : 

Ton prophetique effet, nécessaire supplice 
Lorsqu’ ineffable Amant. II but 1’Acre calice ! 
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The few quotations given suffice to show wherein 
lies the strength of de Lujan’s poetry. His happiest 
and most characteristic effects are due to the severe 
pruning of all excrescences, to the strict excision of 
every unnecessary particle (see, for example, the 
lovely poem Les Fontaines de Rome, in which, by 
means of an admirable economy of language, the very 
sound of the waters, the very sparkle of their jet are 
vividly conveyed). It must be admitted, however, 
that M. de Lujan takes certain liberties with the rules 
of French prosody which, for the rest, he seeks to 
justify in his prefatory Libre-propos sur la Prosodie. 
In a few concise pages his ideas are laid down, and 
although the stricter discipline which he advocates 
may not strike English writers of verse as altogether 
new, the result is a thorough chastening of the lax 
ways into which French poetry had fallen in the nine- 
teenth century. We have already noted the admirable 
fusion of form and thought in de Lujan’s poetry. At 
the same time, the effect of his rhyming schemes is 
as yet too strange to be uniformly pleasing, but it 
would be invidious for an English reader to criticize 
from this point of view poetry whose ‘rhymes subtils 
et précis’ are praised in a preface by the eminent 
French critic, M. Emile Baumann. 


EvuGENIE STRONG. 
RoME, 


January, 1926. 
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RHYTHM IN WORD AND PHRASE 


A WORLD without rhythm would be a world 
without joy and sorrow, toil and rest, life and 
death; a world without its land and water, hill and 
valley, light and shade, sunshine and storm, spring- 
time and autumn; a world without alternation, relief, 
contrasting harmonies, and that ‘variety’ which ‘is 
the spice of life.’ 

Whence does the placid lake derive its beauty, or 
the pathless snow? Surely in very small measure 
indeed from mere placidity or pathlessness. Given 
the boundless sea with never a wave, no play of light 
and shadow; or an Antarctic waste of untrodden snow, 
and who would say ‘How lovely!’? Not so the 
gallant Scott, as he gazed on the white wilderness 
around him. 

‘O God! this is an awful place!’ was the poignant 
cry he recorded—not because of the terrible cold, or 
even the disappointment that met him at his goal, but 
because of that feature of the Antarctic solitudes that 
weighs most heavily on the stoutest heart—dreary, 
unrelieved Monotony. 

In every work of nature and of art the human spirit 
craves for relaxation after effort; in other words, for 
Rhythm—a ‘ flow,’ not of tone, but of tones; variety 
of tone, not a monotone. 

And man’s language is no exception to the rule. 


Now I propose to deal here with only one or two of 
the simpler aspects of rhythm in language, leaving 
aside the wider subject of rhythm as affecting balance 
and harmony of ideas. 

In ordinary every-day speech Rhythm plays a 
natural and important part in both the expression and 
the arousing of the various emotions; that is, it is a 
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natural quality of speech affecting both parties 
concerned. 

One would hardly regard it, therefore, as a matter 
worth dealing with, were it not that, natural though it 
is in every-day speech, in studied language it needs 
to be made a subject of serious thought and care, 
and this serious thought and care are most obviously 
lacking in a very large percentage of the public utter- 
ances of both speakers and writers of the present day. 
The somnolent church congregation is itself a com- 
mentary, but one has only to take note of the last few 
words of many and many a sermon, or test, by reading 
aloud, the published work of many a modern writer, 
to conclude that a sense of rhythm is utterly absent 
from the mind of speaker and writer alike. 

Yet both would readily recognise that, in every-day 
speech, a very different effect is reached with, for 
instance, these three expressions of irritation : 


This isn’t satisfactory ! 
This is nét satisfactory ! 
This—will—ndét—dé ! 


And it would not take them five minutes to arrive at 
the fact that the result is due to the stresses which have 
gradually increased to a staccato in the third mono- 
syllabic utterance, the gradual predominance of the 
consonants, and the almost complete ousting of the 
vowels. 

In other words, the Rhythm has altered. In studied 
composition, therefore, whether it be in prose or verse, 
the qualities natural to language for the expression 
or the exciting of the emotions cannot be disregarded, 
and, since there will not be the same spontaneity in 
their production, they must be considered, analysed, 
and applied. 

As long as the primary elements of language are 
word and phrase, word and phrase must receive atten- 
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tion if Rhythm is to have its part to play, and only 
assiduous cultivation will develop the rhythmic sense 
which will express itself spontaneously in the selection 
of words and phrases with full regard to their expres- 
sive values, firstly, as consisting of syllables stressed 
and unstressed, and, secondly, as built of vowels and 
consonants, 

The expressive value of the consonants and vowels 
is easy to recognise and the ear is quickly trained to 
catch it. 

Broadly, the distinction might be made, that the 
consonants give force and the vowels give feeling— 
in so far as the consonants are formed letters and the 
vowels are breathed. The latter, therefore, and not 
the consonants, would primarily give softness of tone. 
For we neither sigh in shouts nor shout in sighs ! 

A word such as ‘ fix’ or ‘ fluctuate’ would exemplify 
the usage of overwhelmingly consonantal force, while 
‘flow,’ ‘overflow,’ ‘all,’ ‘only,’ ‘heart,’ would be 
examples of the predominance of the vowel element 
in words. 

Who could be deaf to the expressive force of many 
of the consonant-beginnings of our English words, 
whether hard or soft? 

A certain effect is at once produced on ear and mind 
by the liquid ‘1’ that begins :—lazy, loll, lie, lay, 
loiter, linger, loafer, lumber, low, lull, lure, lullaby; 
the ‘d’ that begins :—dim, dumb, damp, dank, dark, 
dun, dull, die; the k-sound in :—keen, keep, kick, 
kill, kiss, catch, call, cull, coil, curl, curb, quick; 
the ‘f’ in :—fit, fight, face, foe, foil, fill, fool, fence, 
fix, fury, fear, fright, finish, fast, fist; the ‘fl’ 
in:—fly, flee, flow, flap, flop, flip, float, flit, 
flirt, flame, flicker, flutter, flourish; the ‘st’ in:— 
stay, stop, start, step, steep, stamp, stick, stack, 
stitch, stake, sting, study, steady, stutter, stammer, 
stumble, stun; the ‘sp’ in :—spit, spot, spite, spout, 
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spurt, sprinkle, spray, sprint, sprout, split, splutter, 
splash, spatter, sparkle, speak, spick and span. 

Many another instance might be chosen and studied, 
where a distinct impression is made by the particular 
consonant-sound predominating with a certain empha- 
sis, strong or slight, and the study of the matter will 
result in a realisation of the need of carefully choosing 
our words. 

Similarly in phrasing, a study must be made of the 
spacing of stressed and unstressed syllables, with close 
attention to the value of the monosyllable. 


The verse-writer has an advantage over the prose- 
writer, in so far as, in his appeal to the ear and the 
emotions, he has the choice among many metres of 
the one best suited to his purpose, but unless he 
handles his metre judiciously there is an imminent risk 
that the very rhythm he produces will itself be 
monotonous. 

The skilled verse writer or poet avoids this more or 
less unconsciously, for his task is only half- 
accomplished—indeed, can scarcely be said to be 
accomplished at all—if the emotions of his own soul 
are not aroused in the soul of his reader. 

Let us take, as a very elementary example, but the 
first that comes to hand, the first two stanzas of Gray’s 
Elegy. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


A metre—the iambic pentameter—has been selected 
for each line as eminently suited to the subject of the 
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poem. It is not the fact that it is iambic, but that 
each stanza has four pentameter lines, that constitutes 
its suitability. 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 


is equally iambic, but in tetrameter and _ trimeter 
couplets, and to contrast the effects of the Elegy and 
John Gilpin would be to contrast a funeral-march with 
a hornpipe. 

In the Elegy the metre is defined in the first line 
by the use of moderately strong consonants—c, t, kn, 
p, d—and runs fairly regularly until, in line two, we 
find the word ‘winds’ given abnormal stress, forcing 
the reader to dwell upon the syllables ‘herd,’ ‘ winds,’ 
‘slow.’ 

* The lowing hérd winds slowly o’er the lea.’ 
A similar variation of stress occurs in line four, 
‘And leaves the world to darkness and to me,’ 


where ‘and’ is lightly instead of strongly stressed, to 
the distinct gain of ‘darkness’ and the monosyllable 
‘me.’ 

This judicious alteration of stress from the normal 
occurs again in stanza two, where ‘now’ in line one, 
and ‘save’ in line three take a stress, forcing us to 
dwell on the monosyllables ‘ Now fades’ and ‘Save 
where.’ 

Apart from the metre, the tone is further supported 
by the choice of vowels and consonants. 

The delightful flow of the vowel-sounds is notice- 
able throughout, and the melancholy is preserved by 
the o-sound in: tolls, lowing, slowly, o’er, home, 
holds, droning, folds. The consonants chosen are 
mostly the soft ones. The letter ‘1’ is sounded 
twenty-three times in the eight lines, and the d-sound 
occurs some fifteen times. 
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Alliteration, too, is abundant, not simply in the 
vowel and consonant sounds above referred to, but, 
for example, in: winds, weary, way, world; plough- 
man, plods; lea, leaves, me, beetle, wheels; scape, 
sight, solemn, stillness, save; droning, drowsy. 

And so, in word and phrase, does the music of sad- 
ness well up from the poet’s heart. 


In prose we approach more nearly to the natural 
qualities of every-day speech, and the more studied 
the expression, the more we aim at eloquence, the 
more guarded must we be not to lose sight of those 
qualities. 

Yet it must be remembered that, when the mind is 
ever bent in the right direction, the rhythmic sense 
developed will express itself more and more spon- 
taneously until there is no conscious, cold-blooded 
seeking-out and placing of consonant, vowel, or stress, 
but a natural craving and impulse, to which the instru- 
ment of language responds. 

I have by me a certain passage in prose—the climax 
of a story—which I have never known read without its 
bringing tears to the eyes of the reader. This effect is 
produced not by anything remarkable in the subject- 
matter of the paragraph; it is almost entirely due to 
the vowel-selection and the flow of the phrasing, which 
unavoidably induce in the reader’s heart an emotion 
of extreme sadness. 

Such a result is not achieved by any deliberate 
mechanical process. No; what the reader feels has 
first been felt by the writer. 

The following is an example of faulty composition 
inasmuch as the rhythm is zoo obviously metrical :— 

‘There, over there—dark against the waters that 
were woven with light—two silent children were 
hastening back to the cottage on the cliff; for the sea 
had come (their little hearts would sob it in their sleep) 
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and had burst into their fortress ; it had overcome their 
sentries, and had damaged all their dungeons, and 
had swept away their castles in the sand.’ 

We note alliteration—vowel and consonant— 
throughout, and the values of the various sounds em- 
ployed, but we note also, too easily, that the latter 
portion might have been printed metrically thus : 

For the séa had céme, 
Their little hearts would séb it in their sleép, 
And had burst into their fértress; 
It had évercome their séntries, 
And had damaged all their diingeons, 
And had swépt away their castles 
In the sand. 

In the following paragraph attention may be called 
to the abundant usage of the letters m and , the 
moderately soft consonants throughout, the vowel 
values, and the final metrical phrasing leading to the 
impressive monosyllabic conclusion. 

‘It was ten by the clock, and from the church- 
steeple, rising black against the sky, began the boom- 
ing of the bell, ringing out its warning, as for hundreds 
of years already it had done, over the valleys and the 
hills, to direct the steps of the wanderer on the lonely 
mountain-track or in the deep gloom of the forest, to 
quicken his lingering feet, to rouse his sinking heart, 
to guide him home.’ 


Such, then, is one simple aspect of Rhythm which, 
if studied, will carry us far. 

It must, however, always be remembered, as some- 
thing underlying the whole matter, that the word 
‘idea’ is the Greek for a ‘shape’ or ‘form’; that the 
expression of an idea means the setting-forth, with a 
certain amount of effort, that shape or form so as to 
in-form another mind; and that there are forms of 
feeling as well as forms of fact. 
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So, and so only, will writer or speaker, thinking 
and thinking and trying and testing, cast away that 
deadly dreariness of language, that drips and drips 
from lips or pen, but has never known the fire or the 
love or the agony of a soul. 

It is a hard task—yes, of course it is—to transplant 
into another mind and heart the very form, with all 
its life and power, that was dominant in one’s own, 
but, unless it is done, the idea is zo¢ conveyed. 

We express in order to impress, not with the floweri- 
ness or brilliance that skim the surface as the swallow 
skims the pool, but with the whole force and weight 
and vigour of the form we have conceived. 

It means labour, but what result worth while was 
ever achieved without it? And if we achieve but little, 
we have at least attempted, and our effort is our 
success. 

For from the launching-hour when first we face the 
gale, the battle for all things good is in the sea of hard 
endeavour, through strain and stress and storm, until 
in the waning light we lie as hulks upon the shore and 
watch the tide go down. 


Epwarp J. KEALEY. 
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THE CHURCH AND ART 


WE set out in this essay to make two discoveries. 
In the first place we have to discover what the 
Catholic Church has done for Art, and in the second 
place what, according to the Church, is the relation 
of Art to Life. The discovery of the practical effect 
of the Church upon the Arts is of much less moment 
than the discovery of the necessary implications of 
Catholic doctrine, for observations upon the fruit of 
the tree are less important than the knowledge of the 
tree itself. But as a tree is known by its fruit, so we 
will attempt to get knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Church, in the matter of Art and Life, by examining 
first the artistic product for which the Church may have 
been responsible. It is true that by examining the 
artistic product we might, if we conducted the exami- 
nation with sufficient insight, historical sense, and 
knowledge, arrive at a true view of the implications of 
Catholic doctrine, and that, therefore, it would be 
unnecessary to do more than summarise the results of 
the examination to discover a Catholic doctrine of the 
relation of Art to Life. But the artistic product of 
which the Church appears to be the instigator is so 
manifold and so various, and the period of time with 
which the examination would have to deal has seen so 
many changes and revolutions of thought and manners, 
that it is better to deal with the matter in two distinct 
parts, in the first to note simply the material facts, and 
in the second, not drawing conclusions from the first, 
to set out, with but brief reference to any examples, 
the fundamental principles of Catholic faith and philo- 
sophy and the resulting esthetic. 

1. What has the Church done for Art? The 
question is naturally divisible under three heads. 
(az) What has she done as teacher; (6) What has she 
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done as artist? for she is herself the originator of a 
certain thing, a work of art in its nature—namely, the 
material structure of the visible Church with its litera- 
ture and liturgy; and (c) What has she done in the 
persons of her ministers as buyers and users of build- 
ings and goods ?—that is as ‘consumer’ (1) When her 
teaching was accepted, (2) to-day, when it is not. 

(a) It must be said that the Church has never for- 
mulated any deliberate zsthetic doctrine, but has been 
content with her mission as the infallible teacher of 
Faith and Morals. As teacher of Faith and Morals 
her influence upon the practice of the arts was 
enormous while that teaching was accepted, but for 
definite esthetic teaching she has not been responsible 
and, indeed, there was no need for such teaching from 
her, for nature itself is an infallible esthetic guide’ 
and it was only necessary for the Church to maintain 
the Faith and Morals under the influence of which 
men might work. In effect she says: “ Look after 
re and truth, and beauty will take care of 
itself,’ 

(6) The Church as Artist. In discussing the 
Church as artist it is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between those things which she has really herself 
physically made and preserved and those things for 
the making of which she was only indirectly respon- 
sible. It cannot be too clearly remembered that there 
is a ‘language’ of the Church which is her own, time- 
less as herself and of her making, and which is to be 
distinguished from the artistic products of different 
ages which she tolerates and even approves in their 
place—for example, the Daily Divine office as con- 
trasted with monthly devotions, and the plain chant 
as contrasted with the music of Palestrina. The latter 


* Nature an infallible guide: this statement is developed in 
the second part of this essay. 
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category includes only those artistic products allowed 
by the Church to be used in her worship. It does not 
include such products as she has condemned as unsuit- 
able, although remissness or ignorance may account 
for their presence at some times and in some places. 

The liturgy of Catholic worship is a thing which the 
Church has made. The ecclesiastical buildings, how- 
ever much she has influenced their form, are things 
she has bought. The Church is a consumer of Church 
buildings; she is not a consumer of the liturgy, for she 
is the producer of it! When we are discussing what 
the Church has done as herself an artist, we must, 
therefore, put aside all those matters in which she has 
been simply an organiser and employer—though a 
good organiser and an inspiring employer—and con- 
sider only those things of which she has been herself 
the maker. 

Only those who are themselves Catholics can, as a 
rule, appreciate the contribution made by the Catholic 
Church to the art of the world, and even they only 
partially. And in these days appreciation is neces- 
sarily rarer even among the faithful, for the whole 
modern world, enamoured of materialism and indivi- 
dualism, has divorced itself from Catholic faith and 
morals, and has, therefore, lost the habit of mind 
necessary for the understanding and appreciation of 
an art essentially both spiritual and sensible, and also 
anonymous, and in its love of anecdotal sentimentality” 
sees no beauty in the epic and intellectual art of the 
Church. But the Church is greater than her children, 
and has preserved, and will preserve, her creative 
power. 

The visible Church of Christ is herself a supreme 
work of art, and has made a splendid order (splendor 

* Vide Wisdom, 4, 12: Fascinatio nugacitatis obscurat 


bona : et inconstantia concupiscentiae transvertit sensum sine 
mailitia. 
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ordinis), a thing of beauty, of the whole life of man 
wherever she has been victorious. In the lesser 
matters—in her liturgy, her music (the ecclesiastical 
chant), her ritual, she is even now the only artist worth 
considering. Where else shall we find any power to 
make or preserve formal speech or writing ? where else 
shall we find any sense of the value of formal move- 
ment or dress? and, in music, where else shall we find, 
as we find in the chant of the Church, the perfect 
combination of musical sound and rhythm with worthy 
place and occasion? We do not intend to imply that 
every Catholic Church is a model of liturgical and 
musical excellence. It is true to say that the majority 
of Catholic Churches are, for reasons we shall examine 
later, only less banal in their artistic exhibitions than 
the secular halls and houses by which they are sur- 
rounded. What we maintain is this: that the Church 
is in fact the maker and preserver of a liturgy, ritual 
and music, which, in spite of unskilful or unworthy 
executants, are in themselves of supreme beauty, and 
are of supreme importance to the world. We said that 
as a rule only those who are themselves Catholics can 
appreciate the art of the Church, and this is necessarily 
so, for the non-Catholic generally sees the Church 
simply in the buildings which she uses and in what 
seems to him to be a combination of semi-barbarous 
taboos with a wholly barbarous emotionalism.* He 
thinks of the Church as an organisation which forbids 
divorce and drugs its devotees with incense ; which for- 
bids the eating of meat on Fridays and wallows in 
theatrical music on Sundays, which hates scientific 
examination and loves thaumaturgy. With the real 
Church he has no acquaintance whatever, and the 


® Though what taboos could be more barbarous than those 
enforced in Suburbia and what people less intellectual than its 
inhabitants ? 
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Protestant History upon which he has been reared has 
not only filled his mind with falsehood but poisoned it. 
(c) The Church as Consumer (i.e.) buyer and user 
of works of art. The Catholic Church is primarily a 
teaching body, and the command, ‘Go ye and teach 
all’ nations’ is the occasion and the cause of her 
activity. In discussing therefore what the influence 
of the-Church is or has been upon the art of the world 
we have to consider two things: First, what that in- 
fluence has been in those times when her teaching was 
accepted and therefore acted upon; and, second, what 
it is to-day, when her teaching is generally neglected 
or opposed, and when the activity of the world shows 
only the dregs of Christian teaching. In a treatise 
upon the morals, for example, it would be necessary 
to distinguish between the practice of the people in a 
time when the Church’s teaching upon marriage was 
accepted and the practice to-day, when that teaching 
is neglected and opposed, but when at the same time 
the existing marriage law is in fact an offspring, 
though bastard, of the ancient law of the Church. 

(1) The influence of the Church as buyer and user 
of works of art was of course enormous. Nevertheless 
it is a mistake to suppose that that influence was em- 
ployed in any way differently from that of any other 
consumer of goods. The Church bought what she 
needed from those best able to supply it—whether 
buildings, paintings, carvings, writings, fabrics or 
anything else. But though a large and constant buyer 
is sure to wield a powerful influence, the character of 
the goods supplied, their quality and beauty, is not 
affected by purchasing power, but corresponds with 
the character of the producer. The thing called 
Beauty is not obtained by dangling money in front of 
the workmen, nor is it possible thus to get even good 
service. The supply of those things is dependent 
upon the existence of certain religious conceptions— 
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conceptions consciously or unconsciously accepted by 
the individual workman or by the whole people. When 
they are accepted by individuals only, when a religious 
conception of the nature and object of work is found 
only here and there and in exceptionally gifted 
persons, as is the case to-day, you get a more or less 
eccentric art and craft depending for its appreciation, 
and consequently for its support, upon similarly excep- 
tional buyers. Upon the other hand, when religious 
conceptions are widely distributed and enthusiastically 
received by a whole nation or group of nations, as in 
medieval Europe, you get a traditional, or hieratic art 
and craft independent of the support of exceptional 
ese and receiving appreciation and understanding 
rom the whole people. And in such circumstances 
the summit of achievement attained far surpasses the 
highest attainments of individualistic art, for it is a 
racial expression and the expression of an age; and 
the tragedy and humour of the individual human touch, 
though not lost nor even hidden, are enriched and 
exalted by the profound and impersonal quality of 
Nature itself, so that in such times’man is at one with 
the Creator and not merely His critic, pro or con, nor 
merely the purveyor of his own fancies, little or great. 
At various times and in various places a religious 
conception of the universe has been widely and enthu- 
siastically accepted and acted upon. Such a period 
and place was the middle-age, and Europe and the 
Catholic faith informed and inspired the whole life 
and work of many nations. We are not here concerned 
with similar phenomena occurring under the zgis of 
other faiths. The general question of religion and 
esthetics will be considered in the second part of this 
essay. Here we are concerned only with the fact that 
in a certain time and place a certain faith was generally 
accepted and was the main spring of action, and that 
under such circumstances the Church, as consumer, 
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was only able, whatever she might have wished, or 
whatever her ministers might have wished, to buy and 
to use a certain kind of product, a product redolent 
of the faith indeed and of the social institutions of the 
time, social institutions for which she herself was re- 
sponsible or of which she was at least not intolerant, 
but a product, nevertheless, for the form and quality 
of which she was only indirectly responsible. 
Although, for instance, it may not be possible to say 
that the institution of slavery was deliberately and 
statedly destroyed by the Church, it is certain that the 
Church was impatient of that institution, and found 
it incompatible with the full and logical implications 
of her teaching. Nevertheless, it would be entirely 
wrong to maintain, as it is often maintained, that the 
Church, as such, was the inventor of the styles of 
architecture and craftsmanship which flourished in 
medieval Europe. She was responsible for the general 
tenor of the age, and for the fundamental ideas inspir- 
ing the people, rich and_poor, learned and simple, but 
apart from her own work as artist, of which we have 
already spoken, she was simply what the economists 
call ‘the best customer,’ and bought and used the 
work of the time as lavishly, as indiscriminately, and 
as uncritically as she does to-day. She was, and is, 
the best customer because she is the kind of institution 
which must be that. Her kingdom is not of this world, 
and therefore she is not primarily concerned with 
ephemeral and particular and relative things, but with 
the eternal, the general and the absolute. Her 
ministers may be all that her enemies say that they 
are. But she herself transcends them, and will pre- 
serve the creed and her own art unspoiled, though she 
and they be spat upon and crucified. 

(2) But the Church is not responsible for mediaeval 
architecture or any other medieval art. She was 
responsible for maintaining the ideas and the attitude 
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of mind in which alone any great art is possible. She 
was responsible then, in medieval Europe, as other 
religious institutions have been in other times and 
places, and the same ideas and the same attitude of 
mind are necessary even where the Church is unknown 
or where her influence is neglected. The individual 
artist, in whatever time and place, is necessarily moved 
by the same powers of the spirit. The only difference 
between the artist of medieval Europe and him of our 
own time is this: that the former was one among a 
million fellows and lived in a time when the whole 
population shared the same view of the fundamental 
vanity of temporal things as compared with eternal, 
whereas the artist of to-day has but a few thousand 
fellows, and they mostly engaged in the pursuit of the 
merely pleasing, and he lives in a time when the whole 
people is convinced of the supreme importance of 
getting and spending. But what an enormous and far- 
reaching difference! The arts of to-day are as impo- 
tent as was the factory system then. To-day we do 
not expect an ordinary workman to have any esthetic 
initiative. We expect him to be servile and legislate 
to keep him so. Formerly esthetic initiative was the 
common possession, servility was derided, and the 
whole strength of workmen’s organisations was used 
to build defences against slavery and the tyranny of 
commercial enterprise. They failed, the Church 
failed, Freedom hardly won gave place to slavery 
newly dressed. Truth divinely revealed gave place 
to opinion changing from day to day. The Church 
which could then buy the willing and understanding 
service of men is now, whether she would or no, the 
purchaser of the servile and unintelligent product of 
the factory and of the building contractor. She is still 
the best customer—buying lavishly and uncritically. 
Her mission is not to coerce nations to conform to this 
or that social system. Her mission is to preserve the 
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creed and her own art, to convert the one and the many, 
to preach Christ crucified and the life of the world 
to come! 

So it is, and so it will always be, and if the architec- 
ture and furnishing of Churches is to-day banal, it is 
because banal is the civilisation built upon commerciai 
enterprise and banal is everything not strictly utili- 
tarian which such a civilisation can produce. 

The Forth Bridge is magnificent because it is a work 
of intelligence strictly applied to an object of utility. 
Modern ecclesiastical statuary is ridiculous and even 
nauseating because it is produced merely to supply a 
market, and is not an authentic expression of the mind 
and feeling of its makers. In a society in which the 
workmen is not the initiator of the shape of the thing 
he makes, in which the employer is the initiator and in 
which, therefore, the only effective cause of the shape 
of things is the employer’s opinion as to what will sell, 
the objects made will certainly and rightly be 
degraded, for the opinion of the employer is founded 
upon his knowledge of the opinions of his customers 
and, in such a society, the majority of his customers, 
like his employees, are people who, after three cen- 
turies of heresy and schism and a century of factory 
industrialism, are without any creative power at all. 
The employer is not concerned about the opinions of 
any but the majority, for the majority is a large 
—. and it is to a large number that he wishés to 
sell. 

Still, it may be urged, those who have the responsi- 
bility for erecting and furnishing ecclesiastical 
buildings, especially if they are members of a body 
which is itself, in its collective capacity, a supreme 
artist, might be expected to maintain and to appreciate 
a higher standard of things than is usually found in 
Catholic Churches to-day. Surely, it may be said, 
their membership of the Church should force upon 
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them a more enlightened view. Look, they say, at 
such and such a building. That shows what can be 
done even in these days. We look and what is to be 
seen? A whited sepulchre—a building in which, by 
reason perhaps of the superior taste of some cleric or 
of some architect, the utter absence of life in the work- 
man is glossed over, and the tricks of the architect 
alone occupy our attention—until we are sick of them, 
and then there is nothing left. Certainly no remedy is 
to be found in that direction. Nothing can be done 
by imposing upon people. It is an imposition—this 
thing called good taste. ; 


Eric GILL. 


[To BE ConcLupeD. | 


MATER CHRISTI 


Or all His baby graces, dimpled, new, 

Set to delight the eyes, the heart to win— 
His helplessness she blest the most, and saw 
Her love’s sole opportunity therein. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Sir,—As Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
verts’ Aid Society, I ask the indulgence of your columns to 
make a request to the readers of BLACKFRIARS to send, when 
possible, contributions to the Converts’ Aid Society direct rather 
than to individuals. 

My reasons for making this request are (1) That the Converts’ 
Aid Society can now make the claim that it never turns down 
a genuine case, and (2) that it has come to our knowledge that 
men fraudulently giving themselves out to be convert clergy- 
men have applied to Catholics for help, which has unfortunately 
been forthcoming. 

Any donation sent to the Society earmarked for a particular 
case will either be sent at once to the person for whom it is 
intended, or will be returned to the donor forthwith with reasons 
for this step. 

The Society endeavours with the utmost tact to test the 
genuineness of every case. 

Our needs for the growing number of truly pathetic cases 
make it doubly unfortunate when money is bestowed on frauds. 


I am, yours, etc., 


FitzALan OF DERWENT. 


(Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Converts’ Aid Society). 


1 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, 
S.W.1, 


January 1st, 1926. 


P.S.—Quite recently the Society has saved a generous donor 
from making a contribution to an undeserving case. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wittiam Cospett. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; pp. 277; 6/-). 


In this ‘ intimate biography ’—for thus it is named—the inti- 
macy rather than the biography is the vital matter. Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole gave us the real biography of Cobbett, last year, in an 
ample and adequate volume, that left nothing to be gleaned by 
later writers. Mr. Chesterton’s book is a portrait of Cobbett 
with a running commentary on things in general, and on the 
things Cobbett stood for in particular. Of course there are 
many good sayings in this commentary, and many true words. 
Cobbett’s vision, for example : ‘ What he saw was the perish- 
ing of the whole English power of self-support, the growth of 
cities that drain and dry up the countryside, the growth of dense 
dependent populations incapable of finding their own food, the 
toppling triumph of machines over men, the sprawling omnipo- 
tence of financiers over patriots, the herding of humanity in 
nomadic masses whose very homes are homeless, the terrible 
necessity of peace and the terrible probability of war, all the 
loading up of our little island like a sinking ship; the wealth 
that may mean famine and the culture that may mean despair ; 
the bread of Midas and the sword of Damocles.’ The comparison 
with Jane Austen is fresh and entertaining. ‘ The comparison 
is not so incongruous as it may seem. They were the four 
sharpest eyes that God had given to England at that time; but 
two of them were turned inward into the home, and two were 
looking out of the window. I wish I could think that they ever 
met.’ It was not to be, that meeting, and the incomparable 
Jane died in 1817, Cobbett surviving her by eighteen years. 
Against the many true things, the inevitable exaggerations in 
Mr. Chesterton’s work must be noticed. To call Cobbett ‘ the 
greatest rebel of English history ’ won’t do at all. The chapter 
on Cobbett as ‘the amateur historian’ confounds the pam- 
phleteer with the historian. Mr. Chesterton would have us 
believe that it is all one—or at best ‘a question of what we 
consider a superiority of literary form; not of any sort of 
superiority in historical fact ’—whether history is written for 
propaganda purposes, and all Cobbett’s writings are propa- 
ganda, or studied disinterestedly in the service of truth. Cobbett 
has no place amongst historians, but he has a very high place 
amongst pamphleteers; and he must certainly rank with the 
greatest of political journalists England has known. The plain- 
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ness of Cobbett’s writing, his use of the common speech, and his 
power of denunciation—these are the things that distinguish 
the man’s style. And he always had something to say. No 
sitting down and wondering what he could find to write about 
with Cobbett. One other nineteenth century writer, and he 
only at rare intervals, can approach Cobbett with an irony as 
effective and a sincerity in denunciation no less powerful ; and, 
curiously enough, this is Cardinal Newman. Take this passage, 
for instance, from The Church and the World: * Look at your 
poor-houses, lunatic asylums, hospitals, prisons; how perfect 
are their externals; what skill and ingenuity appear in their 
structure, economy and administration! They are as decent and 
bright and calm as what Our Lord seems to name them—dead 
men’s sepulchres. Yes! they have all the world can give it, 
all but life; all but a heart. Yes! you can hammer up a coffin, 
you can plaster a tomb; you are nature’s undertakers, you can- 
not build it a home.’ Cobbett might have written it. It is 
Newman, too, who in The Dream of Gerontius makes the 
Demons describe themselves as ‘ Chucked down.’ 

Cobbett had a great mastery of English, and he used it 
courageously in the service of the English people. It was a 
losing battle he fought, but the end is not yet. There is much 
to enjoy in Mr. Chesterton’s ‘ intimate biography,’ even though 
it contains a few statements that invite revision. 


].c. 


CriticaL Essays. By Osbert Burdett. (Faber and Gwyer; 
7/6). 

One admirable feature is common to all Mr. Osbert Burdett’s 
Critical Essays. He is indefatigable in trying conclusions with 
general intellectual problems arising out of or in the course of 
his employment on slighter matters. Personally, I find him 
at his happiest when there is no ephemeral bush to beat about ; 
when he can start his real game, the eternal verities of life and 
letters, without any preliminary wading through undergrowth. 
For this reason I prefer ‘ Litterae Humaniores,’ which I have 
not read before, to many of the delightful articles I have already 
encountered in BLACKFRIARS and The New Statesman; and I 
should like to indicate the drift of this essay in order that 
BLACKFRIARS’ readers—who have made the acquaintance of 
‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ ‘John Gay,’ ‘The Poems of Alice 
Meynell,’ ‘ The Passion Play,’ ‘ The Author’s Tool,’ and ‘ The 
Effect of Printing’ in these pages—should acquire at least an 
inkling of the further entertainment that awaits them. 
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‘ Litterae Humaniores ’ is, as Mr. Burdett asserts, ‘ the term 
. that marries two divergent tendencies, the tendency 
toward thought and theory (litterae) and the tendency towards 
observation and manners (humaniores). Humane literature 
dwells on the life of the market-place and on the learning of 
the study with equal lovingness. Since art is man’s best 
teacher, for man is influenced through his imagination and all 
powerful influence is indirect, letters, the most comprehensive 
of the arts, must be the art best adapted to a liberal education.’ 
‘ At present, it is the humane element that needs apology.’ 
‘ Literature, like life, can die of anemia no less than of apo- 
plexy.” ‘ Human nature is the embrace of the body and spirit. 
Theologically speaking, the Incarnation is the affirmation in 
which the two are reconciled. Until the word shall have been 
made flesh and the flesh word, each is unassimilable. The flesh 
is the simpler of the two, as the root is simpler than the flower, 
even though ‘‘ the root exists for the flower and not the flower 
for the root.’’ The simplicity of the body is the source of 
humour. Humour differs from wit in the supersession of intel- 
lect by a sympathetic quality, in virtue of which it becomes akin 
to reverence and even pathos. Humour, then, because it is 
simple is naturally broad, and because it is broad it contributes 
more than other element to the humane division of letters.’ 
‘Great literature is known by a catholic sympathy for both 
extremes of man’s desires.’ 

If I stress my interest in this particular essay to the point of 
neglecting the rest, and of belying Mr. Burdett’s delicate style 
by a Sabine series of ravished quotations, it is not only because 
the essay is important in itself, but because it is a clue to 
the attitude of several others. Read ‘ Litterae Humaniores ’ 
first, and you will understand ‘Two Footnotes on Patmore,’ 
‘Oscar Browning,’ ‘ Shelley the Dramatist,’ and ‘ The Art of 
Mr. Chaplin’ better. There is no doubt that Mr. Burdett him- 
self is sympathetically accredited to deal with ‘ both extremes 
of man’s desires.’ He enters into Shelley’s devout aversion from 
religious and political superstitions at one moment, and at 
another appraises the cinema, ‘ the fine art of illiteracy,’ quite 
sincerely and competently. But at heart I imagine he is neither 
with Shelley nor Mr. Chaplin. He rather stands, if 1 may bor- 
row the fine phrase of his ‘ Peacock the Epicurean,’ ‘ like a 
pillar on behalf of the humanities at the place where sense and 
sensibility meet.’ 

H.P.E. 
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ALBERT ALFRED, P.C. By C. C. Martindale. (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 2/-). 


‘It remains that I hold that any average man, when he tells 
the truth, shows without noticing it that he wants exactly what 
the Church can give. . . . In other words, the Faith is in 
lovely harmony with human nature... .’ 

Even before Father Martindale wrote these words in the dedi- 
catory letter to this book, we knew that this was the thesis he 
was working out in his Wilchurch trilogy, of which Jock, Jack 
and the Corporal and Mr. Francis Newnes were the first two 
volumes. Albert Alfred, P.C., is the third application of the 
principle to the lives of average people or, rather, just another 
illustration of how average folk show that they want exactly 
what the Church can give. ‘ Give a sensible man a chance, 
and you’ll find he really is a Catholic inside himself, and would 
be outside too, if he guessed what it all meant.’ So Father 
Martindale presents Albert Alfred, a sensible man, and lets him 
talk. He is not forced to say what suits the author; he is 
natural. 

Wilchurch in times of peace has its own social and domestic 
difficulties, and Albert Alfred, in his official capacity of preserver 
of law and order, as well as a private citizen, is mournfully 
aware that ‘as things are’ there is ample room for general 
improvement. Even in his pessimism he knows that there is 
a standard of thought and conduct higher than that he finds 
around him. The war has brought to him some kind of dim 
awakening to the possibility of beautiful things, ‘ Things you’d 
have tears in your eyes to think of,’ but this faint vision of 
‘ "eavenly things ’ has no lasting quality, has almost faded out 
even before the war ended. He finds the ‘ same old graft,’ ‘ the 
same old grab,’ and his disillusion is deep and bitter ; now that 
he has had a glimpse of better things and lost it he is in danger 
of falling back into the old blindness when he ‘ never saw beyond 
the next pint and the next gal.’ His priest-friend, who can 
listen almost as well as he can talk, tells him that he wants 
‘something more permanent than a vision that depends on hav- 
ing a war on ‘ to make it possible.” What the policeman wants 
to see is ‘ truth, just truth, that depends on nothing but itself.’ 

‘Ho!’ said he. ‘ What’s truth? ’ 

Albert Alfred’s experience of Catholics, of whom he expects 
a great deal, is not altogether happy. The young, Catholic 
wife of his best pal disappears with another man. That is a 
terrible set-back. But Mrs. Bolton, the valiant invalid, with 
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her amazing faith and cheerful sanity of view, is always the 
great compensation. 

The story works out easily and naturally. It has all the 
qualities Father Martindale puts into this kind of book, humour, 
pathos, and a deep understanding of all the faults and foibles 
of human nature. Little Amelia Jane, with her meaningless 
interjections, is almost another Marchioness, and a fascinating 
slavey. Michael, the dying degenerate, and his mother (* An’ 
such awkward stairs to get a coffin up an’ all’), poor Amelia 
and Cecil, the rich enthusiast of the faith, are all wonderful 
specimens of their different types; while the week-end retreat 
for working-men (with beer for dinner and commonsense all 
the time) is a splendid example of how this necessary work 
should be done. 

We feel that Father Martindale has introduced a new method 
of Catholic instruction that non-Catholics may explore with a 
lively interest. This Wilchurch trilogy is just what any reason- 
ably intelligent catechumen should read during the course of 
instruction for reception into the Church. Jock, Jack and the 
Corporal is a complete apologetic in miniature, and its index 
(O, happy thought !) makes reference easy and delightful. We 
always give it, with that incomparable Words of Life to every 
convert to read with the catechism. For there can be no doubt 
that simple logic and a direct appeal to reason and common- 
sense are the methods best suited to modern needs; and Father 
Martindale makes everything the Church teaches so utterly 
reasonable that people may well wake up and find that, at heart 
and in reason, they have always been Catholics. Therefore to 
Albert Alfred, P.C., as a good story to read, and a better 
apologetic to think upon, a grateful welcome. 

E.E. 


Tue CLoup oF UNKNOWING AND OTHER TREATISES. By an 
English Mystic of the Fourteenth Century. With a Com- 
mentary by Fr. Augustine Baker, O.S.B. Edited by Dom 
Justin McCann. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
5/-). 

This review is long overdue, though it may be urged that the 
delay of a year or two makes no great odds when it is a question 
of a book written in the time of Edward III. Moreover, the 
author’s Prologue more than disarms the ordinary reviewer : 
it utterly routs him and puts him to confusion and flight. For 
the author lays down a most solemn prohibition against the 
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reading of the book by anyone, ‘ unless it be by such a one 
as hath in a true will and by a whole intent purposed him to 
be a perfect follower of Christ—and that not only in active 
living, but also in the sovereignest point of contemplative 
living.’ Again, ‘as for worldly praters, open praisers and 
blamers of themselves or of any other, gossips, whisperers, tale- 
bearers and all manner of carpers : cared I never that they saw 
this book. For mine intent was never to write such thing 
unto them. And therefore I would that they meddled not 
therewith, neither they nor any of these curious learned or un- 
learned men.’ The fact that neither the publishers nor the 
learned editor have been deterred by this warning indicates, 
we presume, not so much the fear that readers will be few, as the 
hope that ‘ perfect followers of Christ ’ may be many. 

Our readers may remember Dom Noetinger’s essay, which 
appeared in BLACKFRIARS in March, 1924, on the question of the 
authorship of The Cloud. Fr. McCann’s diligent research in- 
clines him to the view that the author was a country parish 
priest and a Master of Oxford University, but he does not 
profess to be able to clear up the mystery definitely. 

The learned Benedictine is to be commended for the patient 
industry and real scholarship which have gone to the making of 
this edition of a spiritual classic that embodies Catholic tradi- 
tional teaching on mystical theology in the vigorous prose of 
fourteenth century England. Students of English literature and 
all Catholic scholars owe him their thanks. 

K. 


Tue CaTHoLic Directory, 1926. (3/6 net.) 


THE CATHOLIC WHO’s WHO AND YEAR Book, 1926. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 5/- net). 


We speak the language of deliberation and not of hyperbole 
when we say that The Catholic Directory is an invaluable and 
indispensable publication. It is not a book for spiritual reading 
or what is called light reading. Like Bradshaw, it is a compila- 
tion of figures, facts, names and places. Not everyone will see 
romance in it, though we are acquainted with those who can 
find Bradshaw romantic. Not many will use it as a bedside 
book ; nevertheless, it does do what it professes to do : it directs ; 
and for most of us it is as necessary as the sign-post at the 
cross-roads or the policeman round the corner. It deals, not 
with views or conjectures, but with facts so far as they can be 
ascertained. The only inevitable straying into the realms of 
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conjecture is noticeable in the statistics of the Catholic popula- 
tion of this country, which the editor places roughly at two and 
a half millions. The Directory this year has the added joy of a 
Map of the Dioceses—a commendable reversion to a pre-war 
feature—by which we can see the landmarks of the recently- 
formed dioceses. 

The Catholic Who’s Who is to The Catholic Directory in the 
same ratio as an act of supererogation is to a duty. It is an 
interesting adjunct, not entirely necessary, but exceedingly use- 
ful. As Father Ronald Knox says in his lively Preface : ‘ Here 
it is then, for your consultation or for the whiling away of leisure 
hours, this catalogue of sprawling units, who have nothing what- 
soever in common except the one thing needful. Quidquid agunt 
homines nostri est farrago libelli. WHere are our addresses, if 
you want to write us threatening letters. Here are our ages, 
if you want to convict us of senility. Here are our occupations, 
if you want to ask, ‘‘ How is it that you, a professing Christian, 
can find it in your conscience to derive an income from so-and- 
so?’’’ But there is another type of Correspondent who will be 
interested in the incomes of these ‘ sprawling units’ for the 
purpose of getting them interested in some scheme, charitable 
or otherwise, of his own. For him the book will be a happy 
hunting ground. 


A La TRACE DE Dieu PAR JACQuES Riviere. Preface de Paul 
Claudel. (La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 3 rue de Grenelle, 
Paris : septiéme édition). 


Bossuet exclaims, when he mourns and glorifies Madame, 
‘ pour la donner a 1’Eglise, il a fallu renverser tout un grand 
royaume.’ Perhaps may we murmur, astonished ourselves and 
startling our hearers, there had to be the monstrous life and 
death work of Marcel Proust, the loathsome Albertine and the 
thrice detestable Charlie Morel, the errors and the triumphs of 
Robert de Montesquiou, the literary devotion of Proust’s trans- 
lator, Charles Scott Moncrieff, the meeting of Rimbaud and 
Verlaine and their parting, the conversion of Paul Claudel, the 
death of Alain Fournier, who wrote Le Grand Meaulnes, the 
captivity of Riviére in Germany, for this volume to seem at the 
same time so moving, so resounding, so refreshing, so stimulat- 
ing, so likely to be read, so sure of persuading some men to listen 
to the voice of God. It is no too daring utterance, surely, to 
say that till this generation pass away Riviére will be read with 
Pascal. 
A.A. 
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THe Lire oF Our Lorp In Sermons. By the Rev. Richard 
Cookson. Preface by the Rt. Rev. John S. Vaughan. 
(London: B. Herder; 12/6). 

‘ There is scarcely a sermon,’ says the late Bishop Vaughan 
in his Preface to this volume, ‘in which the diligent reader 
will not gain some information that will help him to form a 
truer and more faithful portrait of Jesus Christ.” A careful 
perusal of the book confirms this view. Faithful descriptions 
of the persons with whom our Lord conversed, explanations 
of the customs and habits of the Jews and a vivid presentation 
of the divine personality of our Redeemer; these are some of 
the features that make this book original and at the same time 
of absorbing interest to clergy and laity alike. The book will 
be found of immense help to priests who, year in and year out, 
have to face from the pulpit the same congregations. They 
will not need to fall back on so-called ‘ topical ’ subjects, which 
are rarely of any spiritual good to the average Catholic. The 
priest who wishes to imitate St. Paul in preaching ‘ Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified’ will find many new points and valuable 
suggestions with which to eke out his sermons. 

H.B. 

CONSIDER THE CHILD. By Mary Eaton. (Longmans, 1925; 
pp. v, 256, 4/6). 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in the teaching of 
psychology lies in the endeavour to make it real. The student 
may hear lectures, or read books dealing with this subject and 
its application to teaching without being able to apply the teach- 
ing in a personal way or visualising the problem as real. 

Mother Eaton’s excellent book aims at supplying the means 
of overcoming this difficulty, by combining the principles of 
empirical psychology with a well-thought-out scheme of ques- 
tions and observations of a concrete nature, derived from 
personal experience, literature and other sources. The book 
is not intended to be read merely, but to be worked through 
carefully by the student teacher, to whom it is _ primarily 
addressed, though we may add that the teacher of psychology 
would also find it helpful. 

It may be said that the student would find a difficulty in 
answering all the questions, but that is all to the good; for in 
science one of the first things to be realised is that a ready 
solution of every problem is not always forthcoming, and that 
the student has to learn to think out solutions for himself. 

We hope that the book will have a wide circulation. 

G. A. ELRINGTON. 
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